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WANTED: A STATE LIBRARIAN 


- by Kenneth T. Slack - 
President, Hawaii Library Association 








STATE LIBRARIAN 
Annual Salary: $112,064 


To administer library services program for the 
State of Hawaii. Requires graduation from an 
accredited college with a degree in library sci- 
ence and 6 years of professional library experi- 
ence, 4 years of which shall have been in an ad- 
ministrative or supervisory capacity. Apply at 
the Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mili- 
lani St., or at the civil service offices on 
Hawaii, Kauai and Maui. 





“Walton, have you hired the State Librarian?" 


The several Hawaii library Association members on hand shifted a little in 
their seats as they heard Governor Quinn put this question to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Walton Gordon, at a recent meeting held in the Governor's 
office to consider the scope of the newly created state library position. 
casual question was hardly in phase with the feelings of those present who knew 
of the effort expended toward this goal by the association - effort that had its 
beginning in the Imitting circle days of the organization. 
a lot of conversation with public officials, loads of committee work, Robert D. 
leigh's report, more committee work, testimony before legislative committees, 
all this and more had finally brought the state library system to this point of 


development. 


It was a point or two beyond what Dr. Leigh had recommended, but perhaps Dr. 
leigh had expected the situation to develop beyond his recommendations. 
defense of his study to the association, he had expressed being committed to the 
His report seemed to recommend only what he had thought 

It is the opinion of this writer that Dr. leigh, the 
social scientist, would have been delighted to see the situation become more 
Would it have troubled him to see a legal or- 
ganization achieved to provide the services which he had recommended be accom 
plished through informal and voluntary organization? Would he have minded the 
granting of strong executive powers to the State Librarian rather than advisory 


principle of gradualism. 
we were prepared to accept. 


dynamic than his recommendations. 


powers as suggested as the first step in a gradual process? 


It is now apparent we will have a system which will, in addition to provid- 
ing statewide public library service, take responsibility for many gaps presently 
The recommendations of last year's HIA presi- 
dent, Jessie Wheelwright, which originated with her Library Development committee 
chaired by Jean Stevens, and the suggestions made by Agnes Conrad as State Archi- 
vist to Governor Quinn nearly a year ago should be incorporated into the state 


found in Hawaii's library service. 
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A good many meetings, 








library system. Among these were the following: Centralized collection of both 
state and local government publications on a permanent basis; centralized distri- 
bution of state publications to libraries and individuals both within the state 
and outside; preservation of all newspapers published in the state on microfilm; 
central library services for state departmental libraries, either in an advisory 
capacity or actual aid in operation; public administration library service for 
state officers and employees; library service to state institutions. 


Perhaps the state library system will take the responsibility for the Hawaii 
library Association publication Gurpent Hawmiianeae Every one will agree that 
this is becoming too big an operation for voluntemrs. Such bibliographies as the 
list of official Territorial publications, 1900 = 1959, should have been accom 
plished by the state library rather than volunteers. A state supported historical 
library, either in the State Archives or as a separate entity, would logically be 
placed in the state library system. 


The immediate problem now relates to Superintendent Gordon's reply to Gov- 
ernor Quinn, He told the Governor that he'd not been able to find a State Libra- 
rian. The law said the position should be under Civil Service, while Dr. leigh 
had suggested it be unclassified, with status equivalent to the Assistant Superin- 
tendent position in the State Department of Education (under reorganization, 
Deputy Superintendent. ) 


We discussed the problems created by the State Department of Personnel Servi- © 
ces in amending and weakening the job description prepared by the Department of 
Education with the help of the county librarians and the Hawaii Library Associa- 
tion. The H.L.A. members present took the opportunity to point out to the Gover- 
nor and the Superintendent their deep disagreement with Civil Service on this 
point. 


The state library position is now advertised both locally and on the main- 
land by the Department of Personnel Services. The closing date for applications 
was September 28th, but due to an insufficient number of candidates for the posi- 
tion, the listing has been put on a continuous basis with no closing date. The 
Department of Personnel SarvSiges has asked for and received the aid of the H.L.A. 
in preparing an examination for the applicants. In this service we were able to 
limit the examination to one problem and eliminated the lengthy multiple choice 
questions the department generally uses. An examination board has been appointed 
to interview the applicants, Today it is reported that six applicants have come 
forward = two local persons and four from the mainland. 


Much is dependent upon getting the right person for the state library posi- 
tion. Robert Gitler told leo Pritchard, the Governor's Administrative Assistant, 
that the kind of administrative talent needed for this position would likely never 
submit to an examination such as our Civil Service would like to administer, For 
tunately, local librarians who have watched this situation develop and who have 
had a part in the process, will likely swallow their pride and undergo anything 
that is necessary to have this responsibility shouldered upon them. 


We can expect in a few years to have a state library system such as no other 
state has. It will be the only one that includes public library service to all 
and it should be as Dr. leigh envisioned = a show place to the rest of the states 
in this nation. Efficiency in procuring, in processing and in serving Hawaii's 
library needs should be on a higher level than in any other state, if we help to 
make it 80. 








FRIENDLY PERSUASION 


- by Carolyn Crawford - 
Program Specialist, School Library Services 
State Department of Education 


Between the dates when the assignment for this article was given and its com 
pletion, there have been two budget preparation deadlines to meet and two requests 
for filling in exhaustive questionnaires from the U. S. Office of Education and 
the A. L. A. Survey of Library Functions of the States. Although the writing for 
Hawaii Library Association was thus delayed, these other assignments have made us 
probe deeper into accomplishments and failures in our school library planning. 


Budget work emphasizes the relationship of progress to financial support by 
the State. While the last legislature provided little additional staffing, its 
increased support of funds for books and educational materials was generous, a 
150 % increase. 


Personnel. 

There are now one hundred nineteen school librarians provided for in the 
budget. Six people serve as teacher-librarians with about half time in libraries, 
The five positions added for "workload increase" were assigned to Oahu where the 
greatest enrollment increase is found. One was assigned to the new Aiea High 
School, as this is required by law. 


The other four new librarians are working in two intermediate and eighteen 
elementary schools which are below six hundred fifty in enrollment; any school 
above that number has a full-time librarian. Although service spread this thin 
is far from being as satisfactory as was the trial use of one person in two schools, 
the year before last, the principals involved have expressed favorable reactions 
so far, The four librarians meet monthly to plan and share their ideas, and at 
the October meeting I was pleased to find them all still enthusiastic, interested, 
and challenged by their assignments, difficult though they are. There is such a 
wide variety in the schools that each person must explore ways of accomplishing 
different tasks on a very part-time basis. 


In addition, six schools are being served by three librarians, and again each 
person is having to work with the two principals to plan for the particular situa- 
tions. In the foreseeable future there may be little relief for Oahu in terms of 
growing school enrollment. There will be as many "small" schools next year, 
needing part-time help, because of the new schools that will open. If the same 
turnover of personnel continues, the problem of finding people to fill vacancies 
will still be with us. In thirty-four libraries there are new faces this year, 
not counting the schools with traveling librarians. Nine are new librarians, 
eight are transfers from classrooms. Six are returning from leave, eight are 
transfers from one school to another, and three are on Temporary Teaching assign- 
ments because of lack of qualifications. While Oahu has the greatest number of 
changes, vacancies on other islands pose big problems in getting fully qualified 
personnel. 


Program Assistant. 

Perhaps the biggest boost to our morale was the decision to place the second 
professional position granted in the 1961-62 budget for state level services in 
the School Library Services office. Discussion with specialists Maurice F. Tauber 








and Jewel Hardkopf after their good look at island libraries, and my own observa~ 
tions in visiting mainland centralized processing centers, have pretty well con= 
vinced me and the administration that this is an area toward which we must move. 
We hope this new position will be filled by a person interested in this field and 
able to do more detailed planning for it than we have been able to do with the 
variety of other duties. 


With reorganization of the "D.P.I." into the Department of Education there 
have been many internal organizational changes, either on paper or actually in 
effects Most important for librarians is the new location of my office as part 
of the Instructional Materials Division, rather than the Divisions of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Also in this new office, which is under Mr. W. H. Durr, 
are Audio-Visual and Curriculum Publications. We are still in the general Curric=- 
ulum area, as recommended by the U. S. Office of Education, the A,L.A, Standards 
and other groups. 


Already in the matter of budget making we can see advantages in this new 
approach. Requests for instructional materials will now be centralized and can 
be considered in relation to each other. It is possible that Mr. Durr's concept 
of adding help at the school level to handle A-V materials in the school library 
may give us the breakthrough in getting the additional help needed, especially in 
larger libraries. For this year, concentration in building up the A-V program at 
the state level will be on films; they are in the process of centralizing this 
service for all islands. 


We mentioned earlier that the allotment for library books was greatly in- 
creased. It was raised from $1.00 per pupil to $2.50 and for schools with in- 
creased enrollment, from $8,00 to $10.00; this means new schools will no longer 
be at such a disadvantage as they have been in the past. In addition, our plea 
to do something for the older schools which have never had adequate collections 
was heard to the extent of $15,000, to be used to help substandard secondary 
school libraries. 


This increased amount of money to be spent for books makes us more than 
ever concerned about selection problems. We tried to give immediate help to 
elementary schools by preparing a sort of basic buying list last summer. We are 
working now on the list of basic reference tools and magazines recommended by 


librarians in the summer workshop for preparing the Approved Booklist for Secon= 
dary Schools. Evaluation of current titles will be continued by a committee of 


school librarians in cooperation with the childrens’ and young adult librarians 

at the Library of Hawaii. We'll try to get their recommendations out to the field 
monthly as well as any special lists which we are able to reproduce after they are 
compiled by University classes, committees of librarians or individuals. 


izati d Facilities. 

We continue to work closely with the Office of School Facilities in planning 
for new buildings, but we need to have people in-service do a more thorough job 
of evaluating what has been built recently. There is also urgent need for re-eval- 
uation of all kinds of organizational procedures and we are making a start with 
those which are particularly related to the Business Office. Changes are in store, 
from rather minute ones to important ones such as a change in order procedures 
through the use of a multiple order form. Perhaps the most startling change 
announced this fall was the Attorney-General's decision that children from sixth 
grade down could not legally be charged for lost, damaged or overdue books. 
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Summary 

In retrospect, we haven't even had time to get accustomed to our new title, 
and we often recognize instances when we are inadequately serving individual 
school needs. On the other hand, we know we must press forward to utilize the 
extra help of the Program Assistant to the greatest advantage, to make changes 
in working relationships within the department and to explore ways to cooperate 
with the State Library program as that develops. 


* % * 


SIMPLICITY PATTERN BY HARDKOPF 


- by Genevieve Holladay - 
Librarian, Waipahu High School 


For a long time now, many librarians and especially school librarians have 
been in the same predicament as the well known one-armed paperhanger who had to 
scratch; knowing what should be done; realizing what could be done; too frenzied 
by the constant pressure of immediate demands to find a way. To these desperate 
individuals, the announcement that a course in work simplification in libraries 
would be offered at the University of Hawaii during the summer, and for four 
graduate credits, was almost too good to be true. Enrollment was limited. When 
the class of thirty assembled on the morning of J 24, it included twenty public 
and private school librarians (one was from Indiana), six from the public library, 
three from special libraries, and the State Director of School Libraries; seven 
were auditing and the rest credit slaves. 


Only a very few of the class had had any actual experience with a work sin- 
plification program. Everybody had heard about time and motion studies, flow 
process charts and such esoteric terms, but their actual application to library 
procedures was pretty vague. Ignorance was no damper to enthusiasm and optimismg 
which from the first day, in spite of some bewilderment and the prospect of some 
hard work, steadily increased. 


Miss Jewel Hardkopf, the instructor, was eminently fitted to introduce the 
class to the improvements possible through the application of the principles of 
work simplification, so successfully employed in business and industry, to work 
in libraries. Miss Hardkopf has been a consultant in the area of work simplifi- 
cation in libraries for a number of years. She has had a wide experience in 
solving the problems of large state and public systems. Last summer she presented 
the course at the Library School of the University of Washington, and repeated it 
this summer before coming to Hawaii. It was a relief and a satisfaction, particu- 
larly to those who had come up the hard way through numerous courses of fuzzy 
educational theorizing, to be able to tangle with definite problems in a thorough 
ly practical way. 


Early in the course, each member of the class selected for study some proced- 
ure in his or her (there were three men) library which needed improvement. An 
explanation was presented to the class of both the present method and then the 
new improved method. In order to devise this new method, each step in the present 
one was entered on a flow process chart, scrutinized and analyzed in accordance 
with and in the light of the principles of work simplification and their appli- 
cation as brought out in lectures and reading as the class progressed. This was 
not easy and each session was enlivened by exchanges among the members of accounts 
of their struggles. When all the new methods had been presented, it was found that 








all had been successful in finding ways to save time and effort in the perform 
ance of the selected procedure and this not at the expense of quality. Some 
of them had even been tried out with really impressive results. 


These tangible, significant results were in themselves a satisfaction and 
encouragement. Even more important was the realization that they could be dup- 
licated through the study of additional procedures, and this by rank amateurs, 
after no more than an introduction to the principles and devices of work simpli- 
fication, and in spite of exis*ting limitations. The tough part is going to be 
in finding the time and energy to keep on now that school has begun again and 
all those pressures and demands are once more constant. But the pattern is 
there at hand. 


*% * * 


WHAT IS A BOOK TALK? 


- by Emma Glenn Shain - 
YA librarian, Kaimuki Branch, Library of Hawaii 


What is a book talk? A book talk is all things to all people, if the 
people are young adult librarians or children's librarians or teachers or child- 
ren or young adults or eavesdropping mothers. 


In the passive case (I'll just listen, you do all the work) the listener 
calls it "a story", and all the world loves a story except certain slow or non- 
reading classes who'd rather comb hair, sleep, wink, drum knuckles on desks, make 
faces, discover varieties of squeaks in chairs, etc. But a book talk isn't a 
story. It is an excerpt from a story, an episode, a teaser, a tantalizer, an 
appetizer, an awakener (or ineptly done, a lullaby}!) It's a lasso, a trap, a 
dragnet, a device, to get readers or non-readers willingly into the library and 
into a book. Sometimes it works. 


In one case, after hearing the young adult librarian talk about THE SEA APE, 
a committee of three boys from a non-reading class politely approached the li- 
brarian, assured her they didn't intend to read the book, but "What was it, was 
it an ape?" Well, they did come into the library. 


A high school teacher of a slow reading class recently called the book talk 
a "soft sell" of the library. He also muttered something about "a miracle", 
Book talks are not miracles; they are tummy-tightening, headaching, eyeburning, 
tension-tortured products of the librarian‘s mind, the product of hours of read- 
ing of dozens of books, choosing appropriate episodes from each book used, fusing 
the episodes with news items, festivals, holidays, inspirations oo. 


But that's a negative approach, and a book talk is never a negative ap- 
proach, Sometimes the approach to the approach of a book talk is negative, in 
more ways than one, If ever you've heard a mad, wild scream of NO! reverberating 
along the rafters of a busy branch library, and have seen a young adult librarian 
cowering under the desk with a telephone dangling from her quivering hand, you 
didn't know that over the phone came an innocent query from another young adult 
librarian who asked only, "Wouldn't you like to visit a school...? before she 
was blasted out of her building by the guided missile of the negating voice. 

That is rather a negative approach to a book talk, but it usually changes to a 
positive approach: positively NO! 








Still speaking of negative approaches to the book talk (just hold on, we'll 
get to the book talk later, maybe) there's the negative approach once made by a 
young adult librarian in scheduling classes at a high school for the first time 
in the high school's history. As the librarian introduced herself to the assist- 
ant principal (who would schedule the classes) and told her about the services 
the public library offered schools, the principal entered, was introduced, then 
the conversation began: 


Assistant principal: 


"This is a librarian." 


librarian: "From the Libr..." 

Principal: "A librarian? What's she want?" 

librarian: "We'd like..." 

Assistant: "She wants to visit our school." 

librarian: "Ye..." 

Principal: "What for?" 

librarian: "To talk..." 

Assistant: "She wants to speak to our classes about books and library 
services." 

librarian: "Ye..." 

Principal: "All of them?" 

Idbrarian: "The soph..." 

Assistant: "She wants to talk to the sophomores first, may later be able 
to speak to the juniors and seniors." 

librarian: "Ye..." 

Principal: "Fine, fine. Tell her it's been a pleasure meeting her and 
the services they offer are wonderful." (Exits.) 

librarian: (Reaching up to stop her swiveling head as it swings from one 


speaker to the other) "Yes!" 

And so school classes are scheduled, which leads us from the negative to 
the positive, or the active case: that is, you're the one who's being active, 
like trying to find books you're familiar with in the library to talk to classes 
about, determining which of the five or six books out of the hundred or hundred 
fifty books you've practically memorized will be best for the class scheduled, 
whether a slow reading 9th grade or a sophomore class with excellent reading 
ability or a senior class with average reading level, whether composed princi- 
pally of girls or boys. You rush to the shelf to find the five or six books 
you've decided upon. They are out. You decide on five or six "second best"; 
they are out. You finally make do with what you can find, refresh your memory 
as to plot, names of characters, portion of book to be used as the "teaser". 
What part did you talk about last time? Wasn't that the time the girl began 
combing her hair toward the end of the talk? Where are your data cards showing 
title, author, pages best for book talks? Ah, here. Umm, um, that's right, 
the other episode you could use put a boy to sleep one time, better use the 
hair-combing one. 


You skim through the other four books intended for this class and as tears 
drip off your nose onto the last book, you realize all the books are tragic, so 
sad; by the time the 50-55 minute class is over you'll be sniffling, sobbing and 
choked up. The hunt is on again for a humorous book as a replacement. But the 
sad ones are so effective! Teenage girls love to cry. When you tell them about 
THE TREMBLING YEARS (a teenage girl with polio loses the use of her legs and her 
boy friend), eyes grow damp and dewey, and MIRACLE AT CARVILLE! when nineteen- 
year old Betty Martin, fortune's favorite child who has everything, including a 
handsome fiancé, discovers she also has — leprosy! horrified gasps fill the room. 
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Very satisfactory. Then if only they moan out, "What happened, what happened?" 
your day is made. 


How do you make up a book talk? Who are you? Different people do it in 
different ways, but all of them begin by reading, reading, reading, etc. Read 
about fifty to one hundred books you think young adults, male and female, slow- 
reading, average reading, good reading levels, will enjoy. You won't be able to 
use all of those for talks, but if you find you can talk about twelve or fifteen 
of those comfortably, sort them out: this for girls, this for boys, this for 
excellent readers... Then analyze your style. You have one, everybody has one, 
but what's yours? Is it the gay, light style? You can use SOMETHING FOOLISH, 
SOMETHING GAY, and get away with it. Are you serious? Try a biography, or OF 
HUMAN BONDAGE: are you dramatic? One young adult librarian, battening down the 
hatches with YOUNG MARINER MELVILLE, had him discovered on an island by a group 
of natives. On one side of this island were the Good Guy natives - on the other 
side were the Bad Guy natives. One group would welcome him with food, the other 
would welcome him as food! The savages stared at Melville, which group was this? 
At the end of the talk a teenager approached the librarian with a Kleenex in her 
hand and whispered sympathetically, "For a minute I thought you were going to 
cry!" Let's not go overboard. 


If you're lucky, you may get one group that's interested in the same thing, 
such as ancient history, or science, or the family, or dogs, or something, but 
it doesn't happen often. More likely the group will be divided in interests, 
one will like girls' stories; one, hot rods; one, surfriding; one, horses, etc., 
etc. 


It's lovely, just lovely, if you can tie your books together, relate one 
to the other, go smoothly from Coinometry (coin collecting) ... "and it also 
tells you how to detect counterfeit money ... which brings the police into the 
picture, In THE TWENTY-THIRD STREET CRUSADERS, Joey Gibbs and his gang had had 
enough of policemen, They were sitting in a courtroom waiting for the judge to 
pass sentence ... " Don't get desperate about it. One young adult specialist 
of long standing held up three books she planned to talk about. "Do you see 
anything in common among these books?" she asked. "Nol" was the answer. 
"They're all blue!" she chided. 


If you can bring in holidays, festivals, news items to introduce your talk, 
you're set: if Mickey Mantle hit 300 on Monday, Tuesday you have a surefire 
introduction for sport biographies, sport stories, A GIRL CALLED HANK; a girl 
who adored an ex-football hero (ENCHANTED SUMMER); juvenile delinquents who 
weren't good sports, etc. 


Of course, if you're using books to point up holidays your talk can be ruined 
if your book goes out of print. THE ANGEL WHO PAWNED HER HARP was perfect for 
approaching Christmas or Easter: the beautiful, golden-haired dream girl standing 
beside her golden harp in the door of a pawn shop, with the sun making a halo 
around her head. She'd bet on the wrong horse and wanted to hock her harp. 

That combined well with TRYST (a teenage girl who fell in love with a ghost) for 
Halloween, THE ANGEL WHO PAWNED HER HARP went out of print; now TRYST teams up 
with MISTRESS OF MELLYN, who was a ghost, rumor had it = or was she? 


Qr you may be able to open new horizons to the class by quoting poetry to 
them. Jf you have the right voice and can memorize poetry. You can't read it; 








take your eyes off them for three lines and they're wrestling or fixing each 
other's hair. Sometimes they're so stunned they just sit there, dazed, like a 
non-reading 9th grade class exposed to Lillian Morrison's "A Dillar, A Dollar"; 


"There was a young lady 

Who swallowed a fly. 

I don't know why she swallowed a fly. 
She'll probably die." 


On and on as this ambitious young lady swallowed, in order, a bird, cat, dog, 
cow, then this exhibitionist finale: 


"Swallowed a horsel 
She died, of course!" 


By the end of this "poem", mouths were all open in an "Is this for real? ex- 
pression, and one young man, discovering he had casters on his chair, zoomed up 
and down, chortling madly. Some listeners seem to identify with the young lady 
who swallowed a fly, ar it seems to strike some chord of memory, and in their 
delight at the untimely demise of this non-conforming egotist they'll listen to 


anything. 


Then you'll have the excellent classes who love to read and bring a chal- 
lenge to the librarian: they've read,thicker books than she has. When they 
listen to ACT I, OF HUMAN BONDAGE, DESIREE, and rush to the library to get them, 
grab TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD, A SEPARATE PEACE, EXODUS, DR. ZHIVAGO, and reserve 
THE RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD REICH, they make the young adult librarian feel 
quite shallow. 


And when a class (prompted by the teacher) actually applauds at the end of 
the book talk, you reel out in a blissful daze of intoxication to find the school 
librarian to schedule more classes, more! more! Stop it! Get hold of yourself, 
you're drunk, you'll hate yourself in the morning. 


If you don't catch yourself in time, if you do schedule more classes, to- 
morrow comes the hangover. "Oh no! It can't be! Six more classes this week - 
what'll you use?" Then the pain begins, a quivering in the stomach, a flutter 
ing, an emptiness. No coffee break with half a dozen pastries will alleviate 
it. As B. T. Day approaches, the pangs get worse, you eat everything in the 
house to quiet the qualms, then go out for more food. You wash dishes, scrub 
the kitchen, answer year-old letters, eat, and eat, but finally the time comes 
when you gust choose the dramatic spots, mist twine them together - you have to 
face it - that's stage fright, it'll get worse and worse until, as you step up 
in front of the class you'll be practically unconscious, have not one idea in 
your head, all is a complete blank. What are those things in that bag that's 
cutting into your hands? Books? What are they doing here? What are you doing 


here? And who are all those people? 


Book talks are agony and bliss, depending on whether it's before or after 
class. 


Have you ever noticed young adult librarians when they meet? There's no 
wasted time in polite chit-chat, none of this "Darling-what~a—darling—dress, 
haven 't-you-gained-weight™ sort of thing. They clutch each other, demanding, 








"What have you used for book talks lately? Have you tried TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD? 
What part did you use? I can't get it to 'jell' for me. Did you read...what did 
you think of ... what part ... " Even in letters across the Pacific and across 
the continental United States fly those queries, "What are you using for book 
talks?" 


You don't see adult librarians do that! Nor reference librarians nor 
special librarians nor school librarians nor even children's librarians - poor 
things, they don't know what they're missing. Young adult librarians wouldn't 
be anything except young adult librarians. It's a CHALLENGE! Where's that 
tranquilizer? 


% * % 


MARY POPPINS ON MAUI 


- by Marion McDermott - 
Head of Art, Music and Recreation, Library of Hawaii 


Editor's Program Note: 


The Maui County Librarian recently asked a Honolulu expert to fly over and 
survey her music collection, as a First Step in exchanging professional know- 
ledge between county libraries. The Expert invited on this pioneer jaunt was 
our old friend Mrs. McDermott, fresh as a daisy after managing the Hawaii Post- 
convention tour of the Special Libraries Association, where her personality and 
muumuus so impressed the guests that they were noted with awed approval in SLA 
JOURNAL. As she took to the air for her Maui adventure, like a Miss Fixit Fairy 
Godmother, Mary Poppins came irresistibly to mind, and we asked Im Berg to tell 
what happened when the magic umbrella landed. 


elud i : 


It took more than the gentle trade winds to bring that high flying Marion 
McDermott to Maui for a week. She sailed in on the high altitude winds that 
blow south-southeast. 


With her bag of tricks and her arms full of tools, she came to the Wailuku 
Library and proceeded to astound the whole staff with her energy and know-how. 
She tossed out music books and records with a speed that was almost frightening 
and countered with suggestions for new additions and replacements. 


We are sure she thought to herself, "Very old-fashioned. Quite out of date, 
as you might say". Rut she was more tactful than the original Mary Poppins and 
never once said it out loud. 


She revolutionized the whole department and tried to tell us how we could 
keep it that way, But in spite of assurances that she would visit us again, 
we felt weepy and a bit shaky as we watched the wind sweep her off to Oahu. 


Au Revoir, Mary M. - HURRY BACK! 
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TEE MCDERMDTT REPORT: 


"Maui no ka oi" - Maui really is the best! The relaxed way of life is one 
that I could go for in a big way. 


When Miss Incille Berg asked me if I would be interested in surveying the 
music collection of books and records in the Maui County library, I accepted 
without a moment's hesitation. This was the first manifestation of Dr. leigh's 
recommendation that people with specialized backgrounds be loaned to libraries 
throughout the state to share their special knowledge. Needless to say, I was 
greatly flattered to be the first so-called "expert" to be asked to do a survey. 
The fact that I had never done a "Survey" before never came to mind — my main 
interest at that time was the chance to visit beautiful Maui. 


As the time came closer for the deed to be done, I began to have butterflies. 
However, being the brash type that I am, I boarded the plane on Friday afternoon 
clutching Schirmer's GUIDE TO BOOKS ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, a basic list of 
recordings, and a Schwann catalog, and flew to Maui (it's better than swimming! ) 


The flight takes only thirty minutes, but in the first ten minutes I wit- 
nessed an historical event in the making. As we flew over the Molokai Channel 
I saw Keo Nakama making his heroic try at swimming that twenty-seven mile 
stretch of rough Pacific Ocean. He was six miles from land at that time, about 
5 P.M. That night we saw his triumphal reception on the island of Oalm, via tele- 
vision. 


The people on Maui are notorious = for their hospitality. Bright and early 
on Saturday morning, Iu Berg took me to the top of Haleakala (House of the Sun). 
This is a beautiful drive to the height of ten thousand feet - my favorite way 
to climb a mountain too, by car. From Wailuku, our starting point, the top of 
the mountain was enclosed in clouds, but we started out anyway. I'm so glad we 
did, because we drove right through them and emerged at the height of eight or 
nine thousand feet into crystal-clear crisp cool air. What a delightful exper- 
ience! 


We went into the Lookout House and the Ranger on duty told us all about the 
history of Haleakala. He has a fine model of the crater, which makes it easy to 
follow his lecture. Afterward we looked out the picture windows and walked 
around outside, where I took many feet of movie film and lots of colored slides. 
I won't feel too bad if they don't turn out very well — I'll have an excuse to 
go backl t was here that we saw the silversword, the interesting plant that 
grows only in Haleakala. 


The drive down was beautiful toc. Iw had packed a delicious lunch with a 
thermos of hot coffee.— most welcome at that altitude - and we stopped at a 
charming picnic spot, Hosmer's Grove, to eat. After lunch we took the trail 
through the woods, which was most educational. Each tree and plant is plainly 
marked in latin and English, and the place of origin is given. There was one 
particular tree with a heavenly spicy scent that perfumed the whole park. 


Saturday night the Mavi librarians gathered at Mrs. Jacqueline Enequist's 
house for charcoal-broiled hamburgers (they must have been half a pound apiece!) 
with all the trimmings. I was able to renew acquaintance with some of the Maui 
staff and to meet the ones I did not know. 


Sunday the one hundred twenty-mile trip around the big end of the island 
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was undertaken by Mary Ellen Lindley, Jacque Enequist and me in Jacque's Volks- 
wagon. I'm sure that no other car could negotiate that rough and rugged road 
so well, The drive is spectacular. First we went through fair pasture land, 
then for miles and miles there is nothing but rock, lava, dust and a few desert- 
type plants - here we saw the TRUE wiliwili - and a very bumpy road. We also 
saw the last lava flow, dated around 1700, I think. Gradually the scenery 
changed; it became more green, less rocks and lava and a MUCH better road. 
lovely waterfalls begam to appear nearly every mile, it seemed. Some were 
falling, others were a little on the dry side, but all were beautiful. We 
visited two charming roadside parks — lucky Maui people, to have such beauty 
spots. 


All along the route I was entertained with stories about the bookmobile 
trips to Hana. I'll bet this is the ONLY place that requires their bookmobile 
librarian to be a good cook! It seems that the trip requires an overnight 
stay in Hana, so the librarian has to cook supper for herself and the driver. 
He is the one who‘insists that she be a good cook. He doesn't mind washing the 
dishes, so there IS a fair division of labor. We were tired at the end of the 
day, but it was well worth it — at least to me. 


As always happens, Monday arrived right on schedule and with it the reali- 
zation that I had really come to Maui to work. So after reporting in and 
having a conference with Iw on the wants and needs of her patrons, I took my 
"tools of trade" and hied me to the Music Collection. Practically the minute 
I started the job, I was aware of the warmth and friendliness of the staff. 
Every one seemed to be trying to make things easier for me, providing trucks 
and dustcloths and a comfortable chair. 


Since I had never done anything of this kind before, I had tried to pre- 
pare myself by going over my own music collection and checking bibliographies. 
Iu had modestly told me that her music collection was rather inadequate and 
very possibly out of date. I was pleasantly surprised to find that although 
it was small and rather heavy with biographies, there were some good books in 
it and some valuable ones which are out of print. 


For two days I worked with the book collection, discarding a few (not 
nearly as many as Iu expected, I'm sure) and making a long list of recommended : 
ones. When these are added, the collection will be on a more even keel — not 
listing to one type so much. In this part of the job I think I gained much 

more than I gave, because I had a chance to actually handle the music books i 
and look into them, which I never seem to have time to do in my own library. 
I also learned that we, too, have many valuable, out of print books which we i 
will keep as long as possible. 


On Wednesday morning I was invited to the Staff Meeting, to talk about 
music and answer questions about what I was doing. This was a rewarding 
session, because the other staff members gave me their ideas on what they | 
expected or needed in the music collection. In this library, every one works 
with music at one time or another, so they had some interesting questions to 
ask and comments to make. I'm all for these staff meetings where problems 
can be aired and decisions made so that every one knows what is going on. 


Next on the agenda was the record collection. Well, I think I really 
shocked every one when I drastically discarded 99 % of the 78 RPM albums! 
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After they had been removed from the shelves, a high school student came in and 
gasped, "Where are all the records?" Of course there were over a hundred long 
play records still on the shelves, but they are very thin and do not take up 
much room, so there were many wide open spaces. 


Nearly ali the albums I discarded had been in the library for twenty years 
or more. After trying some of them on the phonograph in one of the THREE listen- 
ing rooms (the Library of Hawaii has NO listening facilities) I decided that 
they had served above and beyond the call of duty. Besides, practically every- 
thing is now availabie on long play. Anyway, this wholesale discarding 
stunned both staff and patrons alike - especially Miss Rystrom, because she had 
the dirty work to do = the mechanics of discarding. 


After obliterating 78 RPM records almost entirely from the collection (those 
left were Christmas records, which will be discarded after the holiday season 
this year, and a few "instruments of the orchestra" records) my next step was to 
check the long play collection for quality and balance. Here again I was pleas- 
antly surprised. What was there was good quality; there just wasn't ENOUGH of 
it. I had a real field day recommending additions - the list was much longer 
than the one for books, that's for sure! 


While working with the record collection, I had several conversations with 
Tutu (real name, Agnes) who cleans and shelves the records. She has been on 
the job since 1927 - or was it for 27 years? = and also shelves books all over 
the library. She was most receptive to my suggestions for cleaning records and 
I even gave her a few lessons. She has sort of a maternal interest in the 
shelving chores and sees to it that things always look neat and tidy. She was 
glad to see the 78 RPM's go — "Too heavy and too old", she said. 


The Work Week ended much too soon and I did not accomplish all that I wanted 
to, but during that time I did talk to the two supervisors of the state Depart- 
ment of Education music program, several music teachers, one gym teacher and 
some members of the Morning Music Club. These people came to the library to 
give their suggestions and to discuss their expectations of library service. 
These conferences were brought about by a newspaper account of my being at the 
Maui Library, on loan from the Library of Hawaii, and including an invitation 
to all and sundry to come and give their ideas. The article made the front 
page, along with the opening of the new department store in Kahuluil 


Other highlights of my social life were a concert by the Fine Arts Quartet 
which I had just missed in Honolulu, the Kiwanis travel movie on the provinces 
of France - both thanks to the kindness of Mary Ellen Lindley - and the WORLD 
premitre of "The Devil At Four O'Clock", which was filmed on Maui in Lahaina. 
There was lunch at the Iao Needle Hotel with Im and a drive through the lush 
valley with coffee plants on each side of the road. There was a trip to Lahaina 
with Jacque and Mary Elien, where they pointed out all the spots and buildings 
that had been used in the filming of "Devil At Four O'Clock". There were char- 
coal-broiled steak dinners at Mary Elien's charming cliffhanging, bayside house. 
last, but not least, there was the gorgeous Maunaloa-type orchid lei that was 
given to me by Harry, the bookmobile driver, when I left. He grew the orchids 
and made the lei = he also makes delicious coffee, mornings and afternoons, 
when he is not driving the bookmobile...My week of "surveying" has completely 
changed my plans for retirement. Instead of making and selling leis, I am going 
to hire myself out to survey music collections - preferably the one on the 
island of Mauil 
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MR. AND MRS. LIBRARIAN 
- by Stanley and Kathleen Farmann -* 


A century or even a half century ago, the idea that librarians might mate as 
well as meet would probably have been unlikely, if not unacceptable. 


like teachers, librarians have seemed to develop within their profession 
almost asexually. In the earliest eras of our civilization, librarians, almost 
without exception, were men. But in long subsequent decades, for sociological, 
psychological, or perhaps even for psychical reasons, a magic physical transfor= 
mation occurred. Suddenly, virtually all librarians were no longer men but 
womene 


It is only in the most modern era that this chemical imbalance has been 
corrected. In our generation it has become generally accepted that a librarian 
can safely come in either of the two varieties, male or female, 


Library schools now admit, with calm and with equanimity, candidates of both 
sexes. And the law of propinquity operates just as effectively in library 
school as in any other coeducational setting. 


In our graduating class of 1957, at the University of Washington School of 
librarianship, two other couples besides ourselves received marriage certifi- 
cates in addition to their Master's degrees in librarianship. At Ohio State 
University, where we were previously employed, we found that the concept of 
librarian marrying librarian had permeated the Mid-West as well as the Far West. 


Both of the Assistant Directors of Ohio State University Iibrary had librar 
ian wives, as did the head of the Acquisition Department and one of the Catalogers. 


Some geneticists might view the marriage of specialized librarians with 
alarm, as undesirable inbreeding. But only last year, disregarding such danger, 
the President of the American Association of Law libraries married a recent Past 
President of the Association. Undoubtedly, this is a trend that will continue, 
since marriage within librarianship offers unique professional and domestic 
advantages. 


Perhaps no other professional enjoys "talking shop™ more than the librarian. 
Can you conceive of the domestic bliss engendered by the realization that one 
has a continuous captive audience, who not only comprehends the jargon, but 
also the professional problems and solutions? 


Would you like to go to Thailand or to Timbuctoo or to some other remote 
area like Hawaii? If both you and your marital partner are librarians, the 
ease of job potential will encourage you to convert such travel possibilities 
into realities. A final advantage can, perhaps, be best expressed by para- 
phrasing a comment of Emerson's on libraries. Consider what you have in your 
chosen librarian - the company of one of the wisest and wittiest of those who 
could be picked out of all civilized countries, in a thousand years. 





* Assistant Circulation Librarian, University of Hawaii library; and Law Librar~ 
ian, Supreme Court Library of Hawaii, respectively. 





A PLACE IN THE SUN 


- by Suzanne Starr - 
Head, Extension Division, Library of Hawaii 


Editor's Note 


In the crowded library of Hawaii, blind readers had to edge cautiously 
downstairs to a basement jampacked with Braille and Talking Books, whose huge 
black binders overflowed into corridors and threatened to swallow the spot 
left for Extension Headquarters staff. Upstairs it was crowded too, but sighted 
people walked through well-lit rooms, or sat in an open lanai with air and sun=- 
light and the sound of leaves moving in the wind. 


But in mid-September the Library For The Blind moved to the new Extension 
Headquarters building beside the Waikiki-Kapahulu Branch Library. The two Polye 
nesian-style buildings stand in a coconut grove at the end of the Ala Wai Canal, 
with a green golf course nearby. Here, at ground level, blind readers are 
served by a blind librarian, Hideko Shimokawa, with modern apparatus and conven= 
iences. This is the smallest of our thirty-two regional centers for the blind 
in the United States. Yet it serves not only Hawaii, but the Pacific area out 
to Guam, Okinawa, and Japan. Sue Starr, who planned the move, tells how it felt 
to sit in the audience on the day when the building was dedicated, Hawaiian 
style, with music, flowers and Aloha, and blind people found their place in the 
sun. 


* % % 


"This is it, this is it," exclaimed a childish voice excitedly. "Why didn't 
you tell me it was so nice?" asked the father. "Because I wanted to surprise ~ 
you," replied the child. Remarks like these were typical of those heard over 
and over again the day we opened our newest Branch building. Blind borrowers from 
seven to seventy were so happy to finally have a room of their own on the ground 
level and to have easy access to their books. 


Since it is located near Diamond Head School, the blind children can now 
come regularly to exchange their books and to hear a story. Students in the 
upper grades and in college will enjoy having a study table and sound proof 
listening booths where they can listen undisturbed to Talking Book records. 
And how pleased the members of the Talking Book Readers Club are to have a 
place of their own where they will be able to sit in comfortable chairs and 
discuss books, listen to speakers and conduct their business. 


The staff is equally appreciative of the new quarters. It was very difficult 
for Miss Hideko Shimokawa to give the kind of service she wanted to give, and 
her patrons expected to receive, when her collection was shelved in three 
different places. The main collection was housed in the basement of the Library 
of Hawaii, while the overflow was shelved on the mezzanine at Kalihi-Palama 
Branch or at the Armory. Now to walk into an airy room with stacks well spaced 
is a delight to all who work here. 


When we decided to dedicate the Branch on September 15th, it was with fear 
and trembling that we approached the date. Would the metal shelving arrive, 
would the desks and chairs make the boat, would we ever get the 5,000 Talking 
| Books tied in bundles of five and the 3,000 Braille books packed in boxes? 
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And once packed and transported, could we ever hope to get the many bundles 
and boxes untangled and the heavy volumes on the shelves? 


The reason we were pushing ourselves and every one else was that Mr. Robert 
S. Bray, Chief of the library of Congress Division for the Blind, would be in 
California that week and could come on to Hawaii for the dedication. But 
through the cooperation of the Lion's Clubs, the Janitorial force, the Bookmo- 
bile men and the Shipping lines, our mission was accomplished on time. 


We looked very festive on Dedication Day. Flowers arrived all morning and 
blended nicely with the coral counter tops, the yellow girders and the pale 
green desks, files and shelves. 


The Reverend Mr. Abraham K, Akaka, pastor of Kawaihao Church, gave the invo- 
cation, and because it was so full of meaning he had many requests for it as 
he individually greeted each blind person there. He mailed us a copy and dupli- 
cates have now been made available. 


The Good Will Serenaders, a group of blind women, played and sang with 
gusto; four blind youngsters from Washington Intermediate School entertained us; 
and Mr. Bray gave a very inspiring talk. He emphasized the fact that because 
we do serve a comparatively small group of people we are able to give the kind 
of personal service that is impossible to give when serving one or more states 
on the Mainland. 


At the close of the ceremony, members of the Friends of the Library served 
pineapple juice and cookies. It was a memorable occasion, not only for our blind 
borrowers but for the entire Branch staff. 


We are located behind Waikiki Branch, just off Kapahulu Avenue on Golf Course 
Road. Drop in some time — we would love to show you around. 


% % % 


ME, MOONLIGHTER 
— by William J. Myrick -* 


In March, the cost-of-living index rose again. I decided that I had to get 
a part time job if I ever expected to collect enough money to enable me to 
leave the Islands at the expiration of my contract at Chaminade College in August. 
I considered the romsntic possibilities: beachcombing I rejected - nothing but 
glass balls ever gets washed up on the beach any more; the idea of being a beach 
boy was appealing, but incredibly unrealistic. 


In April, the cost-of-living index rose once more. So did the rent. I 
decided to forego the romance, and to look for a part time job at one of the 
local libraries. The University Library had no openings, but Mabel Jackson 
said she might have something at the Library of Hawaii a little later on. 


A week or so later, Mrs. Jackson called and said she had an opening on the 
Reference Desk. Would I be interested? "Yes," I replied, thinking that four 





* Former Assistant Librarian, Chaminade College, and part time Reference Assistant, 
library of Hawaii, 
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or five hours a week on the Reference Desk might be quietly pleasant. "Good," 
she said. "It's twenty hours a week, Can you begin tomorrow?" 


I began the next day. I was given over to Catherine Colegrove, who looked 
at me carefully, and asked if I was gure I felt up to a sixty-hour work week. 
I wasn't at all positive, but I assured her that I thought it would be quite a 
lark, Miss Golegrove smiled. "We are rather busy at this time of year," she 
said, and led me out to the Reference Desk. Ten minutes later I decided that 
Miss Colegrove had a marvelous gift for understatement. 


So began my life as a moonlighter, Five nights a week, Saturday afternoons 
(and Sundays until the money ran out) I worked at the Referenee Desk, The last~ 
minute school rush was survived and then things began to quiet down somewhat. 
I began to man the desk at night alone. The evening work began to fall into a 
routine. A more or less harmonious pattern began to emerge from what at first 
had appeared to be utter confusion, The mass of readers began to focus into 
individual types and groups. Here, then, is a list of some of those individu- 
als and groups who shared my evenings with me. 


The students are the largest group, and the hardest to boil down into indi- 
viduals: they all dress similarly, girls in mnunmnmus and incredible, towering 
hairdos; boys in bell bottom trousers, floppy slippers, and likewise incredible 
hairdos. I never feel that they like the library very mech per gg: it is just 
a Place; a place to meet each other and, occasionally, to look through a book. 
They have little truck with the Reference Desk, keeping their contact with it 
down to basic requests for 20TH CENTURY AUTHORS, BOOK REVIEW DIGEST, art MASTER- 
PLOTS. At times I feel that I am witnessing a genuine Spanish paseo as the 
students parade backward and forward across the library. The great majority 
of them completely abandon the library in sumer months, transferring their 

» 1 suppose, to the beach, and leaving 20TH CENTURY AUTHORS to gather dust 
and to be rebound). 


A branch of this group is the Student With Mother. This is the student who 
Isn't Doing Well, or who Isn't Interested, and who has a mother who has decided 
to remedy that situation. Saturday afternoon is the usual time for this gromp. 
Mother and Johnny come trooping by: Mother looking very determined, but some~ 
what anxious, Johnny looking listless, bored, and a little embarrassed to be 
spending Saturday afternoon with his Mom. Recourse is made to the READERS GUIDE, 
and a big pile of magazines is sent for, The afternoon is then spent in Mom's 
taking copious notes, while Johnny marches off for water, climbs up and down 
the stairs, and secretly meets friends in the courtyard. The afternoon ends, 
Mom and Johnny depart, Mom staggering a bit and a little cross-eyed after a full 
afternoon of scholarship, Johnny swinging alongside energetically. 


Another large group, and a group difficult to break down into individuals, 


jis the tourists. One sees very little of this group: they are mostly tele- 
iphone people, and their needs and wants are simple enough, They have bought 


their posteards, and have them all written, and then discover that they 've 
forgotten Aunt Martha's street address in San Jose. Will I look it up in our 
phone books? I will, and do, several times an evening. 


Still another large group is the Military. The men call up to ask technical 


questions (a campaign detail in a World War II battle); their wives call up to 
ask about the new post they're being reassigned to (It's in Alabama? Two humdred 
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miles from nowhere? Are you sure? Will you look again?); their children call 
up to find out who the first five-star general was; and their girl friends call 
up to find out their salaries ("Can you tell me how much a lieutenant in the 
U.S. Army makes a month, take-home?" . 
The last working day of the week rolls around and the group I cali the Friday 
night Bar=-Room Jokers springs into existence. You can always tell when you've 
got one of these frolicsome feliows because, when you pick up the phone, the 
first thing you hear is not the caller, but lots of garbled voices in the back- 
ground or a juke=box blaring, or (usually) both. Your caller will giggle short- 
ly, clear his throat, and ther, in a slightly wmsteady voice, ask a question that 
to you is perfectly silly, but which might, if you had rushed from office to bar, 
had three quick ones and nothing to eat, be absolutely the wittiest thing you've 
ever heard. 


The question, needless to say, will have something to do with sex. (Some 
examples: an inquiry into the sex life of Plato, the deflowerization of Cleo- 
patra, the bust measurement of Marie Antoinette.) The best way to handle members 
of this group is to take them dead seriously. Don't gasp, don't sputter, don't 
become indignant. That's exactly what the caller wants. On the other hand, 
don't laugh, don't show enjoyment: he might feel encouraged to call all evening. 
Be blasé: act as though this were just another routine question. In an official 
voice, ask him for his name and telephone number so that you might call him 
back when you have the information he wants. Chances are he'll whimper slightly 
and hang up. 


Aside from these groups, there are several individuals who come regularly to 
the library at night. One lady comes each evening = she may have missed five 
times since I began working here. The outstanding thing about her is that she 
wears the same distinctive costume each time. She always looks quite neat, well 
pressed, and attractive in these clothes, but one wonders when she ever has the 
opportunity to wasl: them (ard what she wears while she is washing them?...) 


There is a fat jolly man who tells me corny jokes, but he shakes so while he 
telis them, and he so enjoys relating them, thet it is easy to laugh with hin. 


There is a book-store owner whose business would collapse without us. She 
owns none of the tools necessary in running a book shop, and I've often wondered 
what would happen to her if we lost our BIP, CBI, list of paperbacks, and publi- 
shers' addresses (what would happen is that she would buy them, something I've 
been trying to work up nerve enough to suggest to her for some time now.) 


There is a lady who calls up every few nights to get the addresses of non- 
existing manufacturers. I've never been able to track down a single one of 
them, and the names are such peculiar ones that I wonder if some one is playing 
a joke on her (or me?) 


A small elderly man whose English is almost incomprehensible comes in 
several nights a week to read the Arco test for police patrolman. 


There are others: the man who can never remember where the men's room is, 
the soft spoken gentleman from New Zealand who avidly reads the Wellington tele- 
phone directory, the large lady who eagerly pores over the new book list each 
Monday night. And all the others who pass in and out, call up, and fill the 
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evenings of the Night Person. 


I used to write notes to the Day Staff, to tell them what they missed by not 
being on Night Duty. A sample follows. 





HARD TO BELIEVE..... BUT TRUE, so help ne! 


Here's one for the records: At a few mimutes before 7 pom. tonight 
(Friday, 30 June) we received a reference question from a man calling 
from Cape Cod, Massachusetis£ 


The gentleman calling introduced himself, and admitted that the 
whole thing was a little unusual, but that he had "run out of libraries 
on the Continental U.S." He had in mind this fragment of a quotation: 
"To be hoist on one’s own petard". Because of a somewhat bad connec- 
tion, it took me some time to get the whole of these words. He was 
interested in the root of petard. I asked him if he wanted to hold on 
while I got OED; he said he'd wait; I got it and read the history of 
the word to him. 


He wanted, in addition, to know where this quotation came fron, 
and what the rest of it was. I was a little astonished (at three dol- 
lars a minute) and told him I'd be glad to try to find the info, but 
he'd have to wait a bit. He then said never mind; I offered to mail 
him any information wa might find on his phrase, but he very cheerfully 
said not to bother. He then asked how the weather was. I assured him 
it was delightful. He then gave me a friend's telephone number to call 
and asked me to give them his regards. He finally wished me a Happy 
New Year, and rang off, leaving me a little shaken.-Bill Myrick. 











* * * 


Editor: Mr. Myrick's narrative ends here. Now for a comment on Moonlighting 
by his Sponsor, the Reference Desk... 


When reached by the editor, the Reference Librarian was inclined to depre- 
cate the sensational aspects of night duty as described by Mr. Myrick. "This 
is a highly selective version of the truth," she remarked, "With local color 
thrown ine He did some good solid work which he modestly underplays. It is 
true that reference work by night or by day, for that matter, can be weird; 
but while I would not cali Mr. Myrick accident-prone, he did get a reputation 
for attracting people from Gloud Nine, like a lightning rod. Hundreds of 
citizens smiled at his Caps Cod exploit, which was written up for the news- 
paper as a human interest story by our Publicity librarian, and even attracted 
approving Letters To The Editor. 


. "The grind of a night job plus a day job is not easy. lIike the hero in WINGS 
OF THE MORNING, "only a strong man could have done what he did and survived‘, 
‘In four months of night and week-end work, he wis ill only once. I must say the 
occasion is fixed in my memory, because his friends were a little slow in relay- 
ling his message - it was 5:20 P.M. when they called — and as the only reference 
worker within reach I had +o remain there till 9 P.M:, like Casabianca, without 

dinner except for a Coke which the Watchman brought me. ‘Forsan haec olim 
etiam meminisse iuvabit'~ it's fun to recall later on, at least. 
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"Some unavoidable errors occurred. We evidently forgot to warn Mr. Myrick 
about issuing MASTERPLOTS to students who prefer immortal masterpieces in cap- 
sule form, whereas teachers want them read from cover to cover. For another 
hazard, our Technical Librarian is also christened ‘William’, and a call for 
'Bi1l1!I* brought two gentlemen rushing to our rescue. This delighted the 
frivolous females on our reference staff, and made us resolve not to hire any 
more Williams - we picked a Dimitri instead. 


"We hope Bill Myrick is none the worse for his strenmnous summer. He was a 
godsend to a reference staff faced with a 57% increase in business this year. 
We were driven to many expedisnts, such as hiring University graduate students 
to sit at the Information Desk iin student rush hours, doing what they could with 
WORLD ALMANAC, etc., acting as receptionists and taking phone calls. When our 
Boss engaged Myrick, she ended our program of double night and weekend duty. 
We took vacations and gathered strength for the fall rush ahead. 


"™f I were writing a job description for a Moonlighter, I would specify, 
beyond the usual for junior reference assistants, some experience in reference 
work or cataloging, and, if Civil Service would allow it, a strong sense of 
humor. Mr. Myrick is a product of the New York Public Library trainee system, 
by which a library school student takes nine hours of graduate work toward his 
MS in IS and works forty hours a week in a circuit of NYPL departments, pro- 
gressing in rank and pay as he progresses in school, so that when he gets his 
degree in two years he is doing professional library work. Before that, he 
had a year's experience as copywriter in a Madison Avenue advertising agency, 
and during his army service in Germany he was assigned to libraries and liked 
them, This background shows why a young man in his first year out of library 
school, cataloging for a small Catholic college by day, could also work 
successfully by night at a busy Reference Desk. We even drafted him to help 
us shift books on Memorial Day, with the Division Head and a student assistant 
from loan Desk = a rugged memory. 


"To those who survive Moonlighting, an ordinary job will probably seem easy 
thereafter. Ordeals have their value in tightening the muscles, mental and 
physical, and perhaps library schools should include more outstanding ordeals 
besides the usual hazards - learning thirty reference books in half an hour, 
giving impromptu book talks, cataloging a truck of Bibles, or tackling sta- 
tistics on shaky math foundations. We suggest some of those picturesque 
moments that veterans recall from their life in the U.S. Armed Forces, espe- 
cially in wartime. Even non=-combatant females and office workers gained 
useful discipline in those days, especially in adapting to wartime expedients 
when supplies were scarce and you found yourself on KP, peeling potatoes with 
a butcher knife. Or patiently repairing some cook's mistake by separating 
the Edible from the Non-Edible Garbage. Or finding, on a foggy morning in 
london, that the supply room was locked, and those typists wanting supplies 
would have to enter by a foot—wide window ledge, six stories up. These things 
do more than lectures can, to help us face our fellow man = at the Reference 
Desk or wherever, whenever we find him... So in reviewing Mr. Myrick's tour of 
duty, I would say that on the whole, Moonlight Becomes him... " 
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HAWAIIAN SPORTSMAN 


- by William Ranger - 
Head, Science and Industry, Library of Hawaii 
(As Told To The Editor) 


What can Hawaii offer librarians in the sport line - outdoor exercise - 
muscle building - all those things that help you live longer without tranquil- 
izers? 


This is not an article For Men Only. Women need to Keep Fit too, but I 
can't speak for the girls. I can only say a word about the sports I have 
enjoyed since coming to the Islands last April. 


As for spots - sorry, local dialect - as for sports, what have we here? 
Every one naturally thinks of water sports in Hawaii. There are two kinds, 
Participant and Spectator. The latter is not recognized by the AAU, but has 
its advantages. Practically every one without too thin a skin can sit on the 
beach and acquire a tan, the Polynesian bronze instead of the Mainland brown. 
You can also watch the passing parade and see how people from the four corners 
of the earth look in swim attire. Tourists and pretty girls, kings and movie 
stars on vacation, fashion models and beauty contestants. No need for binocu- 
lars to spot the Bikinis, even at the Royal Hawaiian. Nature Boy is not with 
us this season, but there are other enjoyable characters. 


You can rubberneck at the Yacht Harbor and watch the tuna boats come in to 
Fisherman's Wharf. You can enjoy the loveliest ocean that harbors any fleets, 
with green—blue water inshore and deep blue swells outside, fracturing into 
White as they spill across the reef with a topping of canoes and surf boards. 
At twilight you can put on your shoes and sit in a civilized place like the | 
Halekulani Terrace. This is a good place to look for the legendary green flash 
as the sun goes down. Later there are lunar rainbows to look for. By that time, 
the daily grind seems pretty far-off and unimportant, if you remember it at all. 


Among active water sports, most people try surfing, which can be fun - 
except in summer, when the waves are full of boards and it looks like a traffic 
jam off Kuhio Beach and you can't find a place in the water. I still like 
surfing in a so-so way. Enjoyed it when I first came over. But when it's too 
crowded out there, it's no fun to look at the dramatic view of the city rising 
and falling and find ten people in your way, plus canoes. It's eased off this 
fall, now the coward summer classes are over, and you can get some good runs. 
The waves are higher in winter, but you can still take your choice of surf 
patterns for Kings, Queens, Canoes, or Malihinis (that's you, Bud.) 


There are good beaches all around the island. In town there are Kuhio, 
Queen's Surf, and Ala Moana, all within easy reach of Honolulu wage slaves. I 
head for Ala Moana nearly every night after work, only because it's less of a 
traffic problem to get there. It's still light at six or seven, but even if 
it's dark I stay in for an hour or so. 


Companions? Plenty of them around. You can always find some one to talk 


to, and pick out types that appeal. I often strike up a conversation about 
fifty or sixty yards out at sea, with fishermen. That way you avoid the types 
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who litter the beaches with Coke and beer bottles, though you don't meet them 
too often at that. You have to look out for fishermen who try to lure fish by 
lobbing wads of bread and sand into the water. Next morning they come back and 
use more bread for bait. (Beating the fish to these breadballs might become a 
recognized sport someday.) 


ZI haven't taken up fishing or opihi picking, but I like to go round the 
island in my jalopy with a friend or two, stopping at likely spots as the spirit 
moves or the motor heats on my unpredictable English Ford. Sometimes it rains 
all the way around Oahu. Sometimes you find a dream place like Makaha Beach, 
beautiful and safe if you don't get too reckless. 


That's a good place for body surfing, you can go up twenty feet in the air 
when a wave lifts you. No, I'm not a good swimmer, not even fair - I just like 
it, and I'm not in training to swim the Molokai Channel. They say Sunset Beach 
is beautiful in winter, when the rows of big twenty-foot waves tear in along 
that wide sandy shore. No swimming then, with currents and undertow, but spec- 
tators get an eyeful, especially around sunset, when you sometimes see rainbows 
riding in on the waves. 


If I were coaching a new man, right off the boat, I'd tell him there are 
plenty of sports on Oahu, probably on other islands too. There's some kind of 
sport for any physical condition. If you can stagger off the boat, you can 
enjoy something - checkers and chess, beach sports, swimming or surfing, boxing 
and wrestling, tennis, polo, riding, and some fancy local sports. 


There are spectacular golf courses, public and private both. Tennis is 
free in public parks and certain school grounds. Chess and checkers are played 
nightly in Kuhio at Waikiki. I don't mow if it's private or restricted to 
beatniks or whether amy one can play. For surfing, you can buy a board, or 
rent one in Kuhio and a locker to keep it in. There are private gyms, from 
body builders like Rex Ravelie to offshoots with fancy names like Weight Con- 
trol Studios, All kinds of dancing - ballroom, folk dance, hula, bon dance, 
Tahitian, and even Arthur Murray. 


Amateur boxers can usually find partners at the military posts if not at 
the Y's. There is usually a professional program once a month at the Civic 
Auditorium, where, I understand, they are looking for some one who can throw a 
left hook or at least stay on his feet for three rounds without running all 
over the ring. This is a good opportunity for librarian-boxers to pick up a 
few extra dollars and perhaps a broken nose. If I weren't so cowardly, I'd 
have a fling at it myself. 


Professional wrestling is not a sport, it's a farce, a show. But you can 
get classes in amateur wrestling at the YMCA, or you can watch the show at the 
Auditorium if TV is too remote for you. The Y's may offer basketball - I don't 
care for it much, but volleyball is popular here. There's a Kaimki playground 
off Waialae Avenue, and volleyball courts in parks. It's too windy for outdoor 
badminton - better stick to tennis. Skin diving courses are given at the 
Armed Services Y. You can also try the YMA, the Central Y, and various branch- 
es of the YBA, the Young Buddhist Association. That's where I take my Aikido, 
at the Jodo Mission in Kaimuki. 


Why do I take it? So I can beat up women, of course. Or terrify teenagers. 
If you don't believe that, let's say I take it so I can heave a patron over 
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the desk if he gives me any lip. Well anyway, it's good exercise. 


It has more self-defense than Judo. It's a martial art. Judo is a recog- 
nized sport that will be included at the next Olympics; it has certain fair 
holds that are permitted, while unfair holds are barred. But Aikido bars 
nothing. You learn to fall, you learn to throw others. If you were fighting 
for your life, you could put your victim ovt of commission after you throw hin, 
but we don't do that in class - so far. Not if you want a belt, green, brown 
or black, as the case may be. 


You have to be in about the same condition as if you were going to play 
football. English is the languege of instruction, in my class at least. We 
all wear white judo suits: three-quarter pants, a short kimono jacket, a belt 
tied with a square knot. No shoes. The suit is made of some tough canvas— 
like material that lasts a long time. 


ceremony is important. We bow before entering the hall, how to our in- 
structor, and to our opponent. We are assigned to partners who roughly match 
our skill. We bow to them before we begin, and then we start right in trying 
to knock them over. You grip the lapels or some strategic spot, throw him 
off balance (or her, some of our best classmates are women) knock him down, and 
refrain from finishing him off. After we have done this to him or her, or 
after he or she has done this to us, we bow again. I may add that size is 
nothing compared to knowhow. I've been picked right up and tossed overboard 
by a five-footer, and my back was sore, not his. 


What else can we mention? Some people are Sunday painters, others visit 
the Zoo, the Aquarium, or take color photos of local scenes or events. Talented 
amateurs have a lot of fun in the Commmnity Theatre, acting or helping back- 
stage. There may be openings for speamcarriers in the chorus when opera gets 
better established. There are picturesque local sports, like cockfights (don't 
recommend; raided by police) and sliding down hill on a ti leaf - for the 
younger set, I would say. Adults can join a bird=watchers' club if they want 
"a slow saunter through bamboo forests", or they can join the Trail and Moun- 
tain Club if they want some tough walks up those pointed green mountains that 
are even tougher to climb than they look. And don't forget pool! It's com- 
forting to know, if you strain your back shooting pool, that the town is full 
of massage parlors, happy to fix you up. 


Do I regard technical reference work as an indoor sport? No comment. Col- 
lecting for the Commmnity Chest? Well, it's good exercise. Is it true that 
the library of Hawaii staff elected me King of Aloha Week, with lovely Pualani 
le Porte for my Queen, and other bonuses? Yes, but due to a traffic jam, my 
costume was late in arriving. I had to lead my court down the ramp wearing an 
Aloha shirt and long pants - no Lavalava or pareu = and not till the coffee 
hour did I get to put on my cape and the two-foot helmet. The dancers also 
got hung up, and I didn't know my Queen could do the hula till it was too late 
to hold a command performance. Being King For A Day is a sport, if you like, 
but you'd better take Aikido and practice falling off your throne, 


My final word on Hawaiian sports? Massachusetts was never like this. 
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TOWER IVORIAL: A POEM 
- by Mabel Fraser - 
Editor! icati 


In the by-line tag for her article, "Oyez! Oyez!" (HLA Journal, May, 1961) we 
called Mabel a former HIA president, and no one objected but Miss Fraser herself. 
Feeling prose to be inadequate, she expressed herself in poetry, and invented a 
new verse form which she calls ‘iambic hexameter mixmaster',. 


* * * 


Dear Madam Editor in your tower ivorial 
(With powers well nigh dictatorial) 

From view window gazing at scenes arboreal 
And dancing waves harboring life piscatorial 


Go I there now to clear an allusion 

After reading my "Mary Helen" effusion 

In H.L.A. Journal of recent diffusion 

Which could throw readers into whirlwind confusion 


Dear Editor, I finger muscles flex 

Seize a pencil to clear a matter complex 

Anéc correct a statement, though on you no hex, 
Of the H.L.A. IJ was never the Prex 


I was invited to be, and that's for real, 

Invited to any taients reveal 

But circumstances forbade it and that's why, I feel, 
H.L.A. remained on an even keel 


J have served on committees and as overlord 

Of clean-up crews, or with programs bored, 

And one memorable year as a super award 

Was a member of Sue Starr's intellectual board 


So, thank you, deor Editor, for taking the time 
To stagger through this really maudlin rhyme 
But I never attained that office sublime 

What a chance I missed! Respectfully thine, 


~ Mabel Fraser - 
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FALL MEETING 


November 17-18, 1961 


"DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT" 


Dynamic speakers discussing timely topics. 


Friday, November 17, 
Keynote speaker: 


Speaker: 


Friday, November 17, 


9:00 a.m. 


Noon 


2300 peme 


1961 


Banquet 


Mr. John G. Lorenz, Director 


library Services Branch, Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


The Willows 


Saturday, November 18, 1961 


C 
D 


ocktail hour 
inner 


6:00~—7:00 p.m. 
$3.50 


Luncheon and business meeting 


Dr. G. Raymond Nunn 


Professor of History and Director, 
Oriental Library, University of Hawaii 


Hilton Hawaiian Village Hotel 


12:30 peMe 


Luncheon $2.25 


CHILDREN'S SECTION 


1961 


Panel discussion 
"What Makes Champions? 
An examination of Newbery Medal books 


Tray luncheon 


Reception 


Guest speaker: 





Mrs 


Author of "Aloha, Susan!" 


library of Hawaii auditorium 


Y.W.C.A. cafeteria 


library of Hawaii auditorium 
« Helen P. Hoyt 


